INDOOR  STUDIES

of observing. For more than forty years he went
out daily to take note of what was going on in his
open-air parish. He knew his ground by heart,
and every new move at once caught his eye. If
a new bird appeared upon the scene, he was sure
to be on hand to take note of it ; or if a swallow
lingered a little later than usual, or came a day
or two earlier, the fact did not escape him. The
pine grosbeak is a rare visitant in England, as it is
in the United States, yet if one came, it was pretty
sure to report to White at an early day.

The hoopoe is also a rare bird here ; but one
summer a pair took up their abode in an ornamen-
tal piece of ground that joined White's garden.
One can imagine how eagerly he watched them.
^They used to march about in a stately manner,"
he says, "feeding in the walks many times a day,
and seemed disposed to breed in my outlet, but were
frightened and persecuted by idle boys, who would
never let them be at rest." The grasshopper-lark
is one of the shyest of British birds, and one of the
most baffling to the observer. It creeps around
under the thorns and bushes and in the bottom of
the hedge-rows, like a mouse or a weaseL Its note
or song was thought to proceed from a grasshop-
per; and White says the country people laugh when
told it is a bird. But the sharp-eyed curate could
not be baffled: he would watch the bird till he
saw it in the very act. His eye was not only quick,
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